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INTRODUCTION 


Pennsylvania  is  a national  leader  in  the  multiplicity  and  scope  of  its 
responses  to  the  urban  crisis,  A principal  shortcoming,  however,  has  been  the  lack 
of  a clear  and  comprehensive  statement  of  objectives  and.  an  executive  level  instru- 
ment for  establishing  the  priorities  of  State  government. 

Efforts  have  been  moving  in  the  direction  of  developing  a comprehensive 
urban  policy  and  action  statement  to  guide  State  government  activities.  These 
include  the  State  Urban  Program,  report  of  June  1968,  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
State  Planning  Board  with  the  participation  of  the  Office  of  Administration,  the 
December  1968  report  to  the  Governor  by  the  Commonwealth  Priorities  Comm.ission 
and  the  Urban  Action  Strategy  Statem.ent  of  April  1969,  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Community  Affairs,  which  first  proposed  a Governor's  Council  for  Urban  Affairs, 
These  were  noteworthy  expressions  of  the  need  to  marshall  more  effectively  the 
State's  resources  in  meeting  the  urban  challenge.  But  State  government  must  do 
more  in  formulating  a Comprehensive  Urban  Policy  that  is  the  basis  for  allocating 
resources  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  urban  areas  incisively  and  with  results. 

The  Pennsylvania  Council  for  Urban  Affairs  was  established  by  Executive 
Order  of  the  Governor  on  August  11  , 1969,  Its  m.ission  is  to  formulate  policy, 
identify  priorities,  achieve  top-level  interdepartmental  policy  coordination,  and 
m.ake  the  State  a stronger  partner  with  local  comraunities  in  solving  urban  problem.s, 

. To  guide  the  Council  in  its  activities  the  following  statement  has  been 
approved : 


Planning  and  action  is  the  way  out  of  the  urban  crisis,  Am.ong  the 
primary  issues  of  this  crisis  are:  Crime  and  Crim.inal  Justice,  Environ- 
ment, Housing,  Employment,  Urban  Development,  Education,  Transportation 
and  Governmental  Capabilities  particularly  as  reflected  through  tax 
reform,  and  revenue  sharing. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  genius  of  the  American  people  is  to 
innovate  and  improvise;  its  greatest  deficiency,  a reluctance  to  plan 
and  anticipate.  The  Comprehensive  Urban  Policy  to  be  formulated  by 
the  Urban  Affairs  Council  will  be  drawn  to  gain  a full  m.easure  of  the 
strength  from  the  former  capability  and  minimize  the  handicaps  of  the 
latter. 
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The  Comprehensive  Urban  Policy  will  direct  further  change  in  the 
State's  priorities  and  use  of  the  Commonwealth's  physical  economic 
and  human  resources  in  dealing  with  the  urban  crisis,,  It  will  further 
planning  and  programming  on  a wide  scale  at  the  State,  regional  and 
local  government  levels.  It  will  support  moving  on  the  fronts  of 
rebuilding  existing  cities  and  creating  new  cities  in  the  effort  to 
provide  the  widest  possible  range  in  the  choice  of  jobs,  housing  and 
community  life.  It  will  place  human  values  first  and  mandate  dealing 
with  people's  concerns  with  an  overriding  sense  of  humanity  and 
justice.  The  State's  Comprehensive  Urban  Policy  must  deal  with  these 
urgent  concerns  consistent  with  the  building  of  a public  and  private 
leadership  and  participation  that  assures  that  the  money  goes  where 
the  problems  are  and  that  solutions  are  relevant  and  achievable. 

The  following  report  summarizes  urban  problems,  programs  designed  to  deal 

with  them,  and  the  activities  now  under  way  through  the  mechanism  of  the  Council  of 

Urban  Affairs  to  assure  results. 
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CRIME  AND  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 


There  is  too  much  crime  in  Pennsylvania.  In  an  average  day, 
police  in  this  State  -will  be  informed  of  one  murder,  three  rapes,  18 
robberies,  20  assaults,  74  car  thefts,  77  major  larcenies,  and  154 
burglaries.  But  these  statistics  do  not  relate  the  full  magnitude  of 
the  problem.  Studies  have  shown  that  the  number  of  unreported  crimes 
may  be  from  three  to  ten  times  the  number  of  reported  crimes. 

While  these  statistics  indicate  a serious  problem.,  Pennsyl- 
vanians are  exposed  to  less  crime  than  citizens  in  other  large 
industrial  states.  The  FBI's  1967  "Uniform  Crime  Reports"  indicate 
that  Pennsylvania  ranks  31st  in  the  violent  crime  rate,  39th  in  the 
property  crime  rate  and  39th  in  overall  crime  rate  among  the  50 
states.  Compared  to  the  nation  as  a whole,  Pennsylvania's  violent 
crime  rates  are  about  55  percent  of  the  national  average. 

Crime  ranges  from  the  burglary  of  an  affluent  suburban  home 
to  the  robbery  of  a corner  store  in  the  central  city.  It  covers  the 
teenager  taking  a car  for  a joy  ride  and  the  businessman  cheating  on 
his  taxes.  It  encompasses  the  dope  addict,  the  housewife  who  bets 
on  the  horses,  and  the  businessman  who  conspires  to  keep  prices  high. 

Crime  is  not  a single  simple  phenomenon  that  can  be  examined 
in  one  piece.  It  occurs  in  every  part  of  the  State  and  in  every  level 
of  society.  Its  trends  are  difficult  to  assess:  its  causes  are  many; 
and  the  cures  are  speculative  and  controversial. 

The  issues  relating  to  reducing  the  amount  of  crime  are  more 
complex  than  simply  improving  the  performance  of  police,  court  and 
correctional  agencies.  The  existence  of  much  poverty  in  a wealthy 
society,  the  pursuit  of  the  dollar  by  any  available  means,  the  unrest 
among  the  young  and  increasing  drug  addiction  are  problems  that  create 
crime  that  the  courts,  police  and  correctional  apparatus  can  do  little 
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about « Unless  society  takes  actions  to  change  the  general  conditions  and 
attitudes  that  are  associated  with  crime,  no  improvement  of  law  enforcement 
of  justice  will  be  sufficient o 


Programs  and 
Ob  iectives 


Just  as  the  problems  of  crime  in  Pennsylvania  consist  of  a 


wide  variety  of  causes  and  symptoms,  so  must  the  public 
response  to  these  problems  be  both  broad  and  m-ultifaceted.  Beyond  attacks 
on  such  underlying  causes  as  poverty  and  family  disorganization,  the  State 
and  local  governments  must  undertake  a coordinated  program,  of  prevention, 
apprehension,  judicial  action,  and  rehabilitationo  Much  of  the  specific 

■ ..5-  .1  r 

application  of  these  programs  lies  at  the  local  level  with  the  State 
providing  financial  resources,  technical  assistance,  and  supplementary 
services  and  facilities.  The  Federal  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  provides  funds  for  upgrading  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice.  In  accordance  with  the  Act,  Pennsylvania  has  instituted  a State- 
wide structure  for  administering  the  program  which  consists  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Crime  Commission,  the  Crime  Commission  Advisory  Council, 
eight  Regional  Planning  Councils,  and  eight  Regional  offices  to  assist 
the  Councils.  Each  part  of  the  system  plays  a distinct  role.  The  Crixae 
Commission  is  the  official  agency  charged  with  overall  responsibility 
for  administration  and  planning.  The  Advisory  Council  advises  and  partic- 
ipates in  decisions  on  Statewide  needs,  priorities  and  fund  allocations. 

Tbs  Regional  Planning  Councils  conduct  comprehensive  planning,  establish 
priorities  for  their  respective  regions,  review  all  planning  and  action 
grant  appli'xations , and  make  specific  recommendations  regarding,  all 
grant  applications.  Regional  offices  perform  staff  services  for  all  the 
Regional  Planning  Councils,  coordinate  the  adxainistration  of  local  sub- 
grants, and  act  as  regional  liaison  for  the  Crime  Commission. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Police  aid  and  supplement  local  police 
agencies  through  intelligence,  investigation  and  apprehension  of  those 
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involved  in  vice  and  organized  crime.  The  State  Police,  outside  of 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  carry  the  major  burden  of  criminal  investi- 
gation and  traffic  control.  They  present  educational  program.s  conierning 
driving,  alcohol,  and  drug  use.  Their  laboratories  and  files  are  avail- 
able to  local  agencies.  Through  the  State  Police  Academy,  training 
sessions  are  given  to  municipal  police  officers  on  a variety  of  speiial 
copies  as  well  as  more  intensive  training. 

The  Juvenile  Court  Judges'  Commission  aidd  juvenile  courts  and 
their  personnel  in  the  handling  of  juveniles.  The  Commission  has  the 
responsibility  of  assisting  and  informing  those  working  with  child.ren 
and  delinquency.  The  Commission  can  only  advise  local  juvenile  services 
but  it  can  deny  funds  to  systems  not  adhering  to  the  Commission's  sug- 
gested procedures.  The  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  operates  nine 
Youth  Development  Institutions  designed  to  rehabilitate  juvenile  offenfer 

Adults  guilty  of  serious  crimes  are  placed  in  one  of  eight  Stat 
prisons  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Corrections  of  the  Department  of  Justic 
Attemipts  are  made  to  rehabilitate  prisoners  through  the  use  of  vocational 
training  programs  and  other  aids.  The  State  Board  of  Probation  and  Parol 
reviews  probation  and  parole  requests  and  supervises  the  activities  of 
probationers  and  parolees. 

There  are  additional  agencies  performing  vital  functions  that 
have  a bearing  on  crime.  The  Bureau  of  Consum.er  Protection  in  the  Depart 
ment  of  Justice  is  responsible  for  the  protection  and  education  of  the 
consumer  public.  The  Bureau  negotiates  thousands  of  settlem.ents  for 
complainants,  most  of  whom  are  the  urban  poor,  under-educated,  or  elderly 
who  are  the  targets  of  dishonest  businessmen.  The  Drug  Distribution  and 
Narcotic  Control  Unit  of  the  Department  of  Health  is  responsible  for 
apprehending  the  sellers  and  users  of  illegal  drugs.  They  also  perform 
educational  services  by  presenting  talks  on  the  dangers  associated  with 
the  abuse  of  drugs.  The  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Pleasures,  Department  of 
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Justice,  tests,  on  a continuing  basis,  the  weights  and  measures  of  consumer 
goods  sold  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Their  efforts  are  indispensable  in 
requiring  all  retailers  to  furnish  a correct  quantity  of  goods. 

There  are  many  new  program  concepts  being  generated  by  State 
agencies  to  help  combat  crime  and  aid  the  crim.inal  justice  system.  The 
Criminal  Justice  Statistics  unit  of  the  Department  of  Justice  is  presently 
awaicing  action  by  the  State  Legislature  which  would  make  this  unit  respon- 
sible for  gathering  and  analyzing  all  statistical  data  associated  with  crime 
and  the  criminal  justice  system.  It  is  hoped  that  uniform  data  on  an  ex- 
panded range  of  topics  will  add  greatly  to  the  knowledge  we  now  have  on 
crime.  The  Bureau  of  Correction  in  the  Departm.ent  of  Justice  is  establish- 
ing a regional  correctional  facilities  program..  The  objective  here  is  to 
remove  prisoners  from  county  jails  that  are  serving  terms  in  excess  of  six 
months  and  placing  them  in  regional  facilities  where  more  adequate  rehabili- 
tation techniques  can  be  utilized  while  lessening  the  burden  on  the  county 
institutions . 

Because  of  the  complex  nature  of  crime,  often  several  programs 
and  projects  must  be  undertaken  simultaneously  to  solve  a given  problem  or 
alleviate  a dangerous  situation.  An  excellent  example  of  this  is  the  actions 
recently  taken  by  several  State  agencies  to  implement  the  report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Crim.e  Commission  on  Youth  gangs  in  Philadelphia.  Actions 
taken  by  the  Comm.onwealth  include:  (1)  a Jobmobile,  operating  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  Departments  of  Justice,  Public  Welfare,  and  Commerce,  has  been  touring 
Philadelphia's  disadvantaged  areas  and  matching  youth  with  existing  jobs; 

(2)  the  Crime  Commission  has  granted  $75,000.00  through  the  Juvenile  Court 
Judges'  Comraission  to  the  Family  Court  Division  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  the  establishment  of  a pre-hearing,  intensive  supervision 
Juvenile  Probation  Pilot  Project;  (3)  the  Crime  Commission  has  made  avail- 
able $25,000.00  for  a pilot  project  to  be  originated,  operated  and  controlled 
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on  a neighborhood  level;  and  (4)  an  additional  $3«5  million  has  been 
provided  for  Philadelphia's  Child  Welfare  Program.  This  change  in  the 
formula  was  accomplished  as  a direct  result  of  the  Crime  Commission's 
finding. 
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ENVIRONMENT 


The  rapid  growth  of  population  and  technological  change  in  the  past 
several  decades  has  resulted  in  problems  of  environmental  deterioration.  It 
is  essential  for  the  survival  of  our  urban  areas  that  we  alter  the  environmen- 
tally destructive  trends  of  urbanization.  Tie  problem  areas  toward  whicl  we 
must  focus  our  immediate  attention  are:  Air  Pollution,  Water  Pollution,  Noise, 

Solid  Waste  and  Vector  Control. 

Recent  evaluations  in  Pennsylvania  counties  indicate  over  one-half 
of  the  total  urban  air  pollution  comes  from  motor  vehicles.  It  is  the  State's 
responsibility  to  see  that  all  the  recently  enacted  Federal  requirements  to 
reduce  air  pollution  emanating  from  motor  vehicles  operate  effectively.  Bi:.ls 
which  would  provide  the  legislative  backup  for  adding  this  feature  to  the 
State's  vehicular  inspection  program  is  now  under  legislative  consideration 
This  approach  to  automotive  air  pollution  control  should  result  in  short-term 
(5  years)  reductions  in  air  pollution  levels,  but  over  a longer  period  prob- 
able increases  in  numbers  of  vehicles  will  cancel  out  these  gains.  Clearly, 
serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  both  alternatives  to  gasoline  engines 
in  cars  and  alternatives  to  cars  for  urban  transportation  in  oar  q„est  for 
clean  air.  Studies  have  shown  that  in  at  least  eleven  (11)  urban  areas  (air 
basins)  emissions  from  industrial  operations,  the  burning  of  fossil  fuels  and 
incineration  are  causing  significant  air  pollution  problems.  In  these  areas 
of  high  population  and  industrial  density,  not  only  are  there  local  (neighbor- 
hood) air  pollution  problems  - but,  the  overall  area  air  quality  has  deteriorated. 

Pennsylvania  has  approximately  50,000  miles  of  surface  waters  and 
45,300  square  miles  of  ground  water  - and  serious  pollution  problems.  The.  greatest 
offenders  are  waste  disposal  in  heavily  populated  areas,  siltation  from  construc- 
tion and  drainage  from  abandoned  coal  mines.  Despite  high  water  quality  standards 


set  down  by  the  State,  at  least  80  municipalities  in  Pennsylvania  currently 
have  no  sewage  treatment  at  all. 

One  of  the  new  and  growing  problems  in  urban  areas  is  noise  which 
affects  man's  health  and  well-being.  Noise  emanates  from  a wide  variety  of 
activities,  including  industrial  sources,  traffic,  construction  and  demoli- 
tion, aircraft,  loud  speakers,  etc.  A few  local  studies  have  been  made  in 
Pennsylvania  on  community  noise  problem.s  but  no  statewide  assessment  has  been 
made . 

The  presence  of  large  rat  populations  is  a serious  environmental 
problem  in  most  of  the  urban  areas  of  the  Commonwealth,  The  control  of  rats 
is  closely  related  to  the  adequacy  of  services  for  collection  and  storage  of 
solid  wastes  and  the  quality  of  housing.  The  significance  of  rats  in  human 
habitations  and  work  places  goes  far  beyond  the  direct  damage  to  health  by 
transmission  of  disease  or  injury.  Rats  are  both  a real  and  symbolic  symptom 
of  the  deterioration  of  our  urban  environment,  contributing  to  the  misery  of 
the  urban  poor. 

The  Department  of  Health  estimates  that  the  volume  of  domestic,  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  solid  wastes  produced  in  the  State  is  more  than  100 
million  tons  yearly.  Presently  there  are  only  two  ways  to  get  rid  of  solid 
wastes  - dump  it  or  bum  it;  both  potentially  contributing  to  other  types  of 
environmental  pollution.  Increasing  volumes  of  wastes  must  be  disposed  of  on 
constantly  diminishing  land.  Other  problems  associated  with  solid  wastes  are 
the  need  for  improved  collection  services  in  urban  areas  and  the  need  for  more 
investigations  of  solid  waste  disposal  technology. 

Programs  and  The  State's  Urban  Program  must  seek  to  reestablish  the  quality 
Objectives 

of  the  urban  environment  through  the  adoption  and  enforcement 
of  air,  water,  and  solid  waste  disposal  standards  and  in  providing  financial, 
technical  and  administrative  means  with  which  local  government  can  achieve 
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those  standards.  The  Department  of  Health  has  recently  established  a Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Protection  Program  to  place  stronger  emphasis  on 
environmental  problems,  and  to  coordinate  the  component  programs  in  terms  of 
overall  planning  and  policy. 

The  State  Air  Pollution  Commission  is  responsible  for  the  adoption 
of  rules  and  regulations  controlling  air  pollution.  To  carry  o^t  these  func- 
tions, the  Commission  has  created  Air  Pollution  Associations  within  each  of 
the  six  (6)  air  pollution  regions  of  the  State.  All  air  quality  complaiC-S 
are  initially  referred  to  these  associations  for  resolution.  Complaints 
which  cannot  be  resolved  by  the  Association,  with  the  help  of  the  Regional 
Staff  of  the  Health  Department,  are  referred  to  the  Health  Department 's 
Central  Bureau  of  Air  Pollution  Control  for  resolution. 

The  Bureau  functions  in  six  areas  - public  education,  encouragement 
of  voluntary  individual  or  company  action  to  control  pollution,  issuance  of 
abatement  orders  and  legal  enforcement  of  regulations,  assisting  local  govern- 
ments to  plan  and  zone  communities  in  a way  to  minimize  air  pollution,  tech- 
nical assistance  in  control  problems,  and  research.  The  Bureau  works  closely 
with  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  through  an  Interstate  Committee  on  Air  Pollution. 

An  air  monitoring  system  is  operated  to  obtain  information  on  the  quality  of 
air  in  air  basins,  guiding  control  operations  during  period  of  high  air  pol lo- 
tion potential. 

The  Department  of  Health  is  concerned  with  both  surface  and  ground 
water  quality  in  the  State,  and  protects  the  public's  health  and  economic  well- 
being through  the  assurance  of  adequate  and  safe  public  water  supplies.  Tbe 
Department  is  the  primary  staff  arm  of  the  Sanitary  Water  Board,  which  adminis- 
ters the  State's  water  pollution  control  laws  and  regulations. 

The  Board  implements  its  policies  by  developing  rules  and  regulations, 
adopting  water  quality  standards,  issuing  cleanup  orders,  issuing  and  if  nec- 
essary, revoking  waste  water  discharge  permits,  and  taking  enforcement  action. 
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The  Department  of  Health  has  responsibility  for  controlling  pollu- 
tion from  all  anthracite  mining  and  bituminous  deep-mining.  The  Department 
examines  design  data  for  coal  mine  operation  and  mine  water  discharge  and 
requires  the  construction  of  mine  drainage  treatment  facilities  wherever  nec- 
essary. 

One  of  the  major  pollution  problems  in  the  Commonwealth  is  drainage 
from  abandoned  coal  mines.  Pennsylvania's  ten  year  plan  for  abatement  of  pollu- 
tion from  abandoned  mines  is  a major  innovative  effort. 

Approximately  seven  million  people  in  Pennsylvania  communities  are' 
served  by  public  sewerage  facilities  ranging  from  very  small  plants  to  multi- 
million dollar  installations.  To  help  municipalities  construct  and  operate 
waste  water  treatment  facilities,  the  State  administers  State  and  Federal, 
grant  programs.  Under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  P.  L,  660, 
approximately  $11  million  is  made  available  to  municipalities  each  year  for 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  plants.  Once  the  treatment  plants  are  built, 
State  grants  under  Act  339  of  two  percent  of  the  eligible  construction  cost 
are  made  available  to  municipalities  to  help  defray  operational  costs..  Under 
the  State  Land  and  Water  Conservation  and  Reclamation  Act,  (the  $500  million 
bond  issue  which  was  approved  by  the  Legislature),  a $100  million  allocation 
over  a ten-year  period  for  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment  plants  has  been 
made  available. 

The  Department  of  Health  is  responsible  for  insuring  that  discharges 
from  industries  are  controlled  and  that  polluting  substances  are  not  dumped 
into  the  State’s  waters  without  adequate  treatment.  Plans  for  industrial  waste 
treatment  facilities  are  examined  by  the  Department  to  insure  compliance  with 
regulations  and  standards,  and  plant  inspections  are  conducted  routinely.  At 
present  about  80%  of  Pennsylvania’s  communities  and  industries  are  in  compliance 
with  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  requirements;  the  balance  are  under  Board  orders 
to  install  or  upgrade  treatment  facilities.  Regionalization  of  waste  collection 
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and  treatment  facilities  in  built-up  and  urbanizing  areas  should  be.  en 
couraged  by  the  State. 

The  number  of  legislative  bills  which  have  been  introduced  con 
cerning  noise  control  during  the  past  few  sessions  indicate  mounting  public 
concern  and  demands  for  action  to  prevent  noise  pollution.  At  the  local 
level,  an  increasing  number  of  noise  ordinances  are  being  adopted.  In  order 
to  provide  some  reasonable  uniformity  ic  wouj-d  be  desirable  to  b-gin  a St.ac  = 
program  for  assessment  of  community  noise  problems  in  Pennsylvania  and  t 
develop  broad  approaches  for  prevention  and  solution. 

Everyone  is  exposed  at  one  time  or  another  to  the  diseases  carried 
by  vectors  such  as  rats,  mosquitos,  flies  and  ticks,  but  few  communities  have 
adequate  vector  control  programs,  if  any.  The  Department  of  Health  works 
closely  with  communities  to  define  local  problems . and  promote  and  assist  'A-ith 
area-wide  vector  control  programs.  They  also  conduct  educational  programs 
and  provide  training  to  community  groups  in  methods  of  vector  control.  T*' s 
Federal  government  has  provided  initial  funds  for  rat  control  for  Philadelphia 
and  Allegheny  County. 

The  1968  Pennsylvania  Solid  Waste  Management  Act,  No.  241,  established 
a partnership  between  State  and  local  government  and  private  industry  for  solid 
waste  management.  It  gave  the  Department  of  Health  the  authority  to  adopt 
standard  rules  and  regulations  and  procedures  for  storage,  collection,  transpor- 
tation, processing  and  disposal  operations,  and  to  issue  premits  for  disposal 
operations.  By  1971  all  municipalities  must  have  official  local  solid  wasto 
management  plans  conforming  to  the  State  comprehensive  solid  waste  plan.  This 
plan  emphasizes  area-wide  disposal  systems  which  pool  community  resources  and 
reduce  the  cost.  The  State  reimburses  municipalities  for  up  to  50  percc-nt  of 
the  cost  of  developing  local  plans. 

The  Department  of  Health  coordinates  the  work  of  all  interdepartmental , 
Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  which  are  concerned  with  solid  waste,  disposal. 


It  is  also  required,  beginning  in  1970,  to  issue  permits  for  processing 
and  disposal  operations  and  to  conduct  the  necessary  inspections  and 
investigations  for  conformity  to  established  standards.  ' i-; 
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HOUSING 


The  1968  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  set  a national  goal  of 
the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  twenty-six  million  housing  units  by 
1980.  Pennsylvania's  share  of  this  number  is  large.  The  Governor's  Hc-si'g 
Task  Force  has  estimated  that  in  order  to  supply  the  needed  two  million 
additional  units  by  1980,  each  year  over  55,000  units  must  be  wonstructed, 
55,000  or  m.ore  units  must  be  rehabilitated,  and  at  least  15,000  dilapidate' 
units  must  be  withdrawn  from  Pennsylvania's  housing  supply. 

Most  of  this  housing  activity  must  ta'Re  place  in  the  Common- 
wealth's metropolitan  areas.  In  1960  almost  72  percent  of  all  housing 
units  in  Pennsylvania  were  located  in  urban  places  and  77  percent  were 
located  in  the  CoTmnonwealth ' s twelve  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas  (SMSA) . Over  78  percent  of  the  households  were  residing  in  these 
SMSA's.  It  can  be  assumed  that  these  concentrations  will  hold,  if  not 
increase,  between  now  and  1980. 

There  are  miany  impediments  to  a successful  housing  program, 
at  both  the  state  and  local  levels.  Pennsylvania  rrust  eliminate  these 
im.pediments  if  the  goal  of  adequate  housing  for  all  by  1980  is  to  be 
realistic.  The  major  problems  have  been  identified  earlier  by  the 
Governor's  Housing  Task  Force.  ■ . 

Obviously,  if  all  households  in  the  Commonwealth  had  an 
income  adequate  to  purchase  needed  housing,  the  housing  market  would 
respond  and  supply  the  need.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  greatest 
housing  problem,  is  poverty,  that  is  the  lack  of  an  income  for  some 
households  great  enough  to  purchase  needed  shelter. 

There  is  an  actual  shortage  of  decent  housing  in  the  Co.mon- 
wealth.  This  shortage  is  critical  in  both  the  urban  and  rural  areas  of 
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the  State.  In  1960,  over  600,000  households  were  living  in  deteriorated 
or  dilapidated  housing.  Half  of  these  units  were  in  the  State's  urban 
areas.  In  addition,  rising  interest  rates  and  shortages  of  construction 
capital  have  been  making  serious  inroads  into  housing  construction  generally. 

Discrimination  in  housing  continues  to  be  a major  problem  in  the 
State's  urban  areas  where  over  97%  of  the  Commonwealth's  non-white  house- 
holds reside.  Of  the  40,882  problems  treated  by  the  Governor's  Branch  Of- 
fices in  the  big-city  ghettos  of  Pennsylvania,  17%  have  dealt  with  housing. 
The  State  employees  in  these  Branch  Offices  assert  that  most  of  these  prob- 
lems derive  from  the  inability  of  ghetto  families  to  take  advantage  of  the 
general  housing  market,  that  because  of  discrimination  they  are  forced  into 
substandard,  deteriorated  and  dilapidated  ghetto  housing. 

Variations  in  housing- related  codes  which  deal  with  the  construc- 
tion and  occupancy  of  housing  units,  and  union  unwillingness  to  adopt  new 
construction  techniques  inhibit  the  application  of  innovations  in  housing 
technology. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  could  influence  the  expan- 
sion of  the  housing  supply  if  a consistent,  yet  flexible,  housing  program 
was  pursued  by  all  levels  of  government.  Programs  such  as  urban  renewal 
and  highway  construction  have  often  decreased  the  supply  of  housing  in 
areas  of  greatest  need. 

Programs  and  The  State  housing  program  is  presently  undergoing  signi- 

Ob jectives 

ficant  renovation  and  reorientation.  During  the  past  two 
years  the  Governor's  Housing  Task  Force  has  studied  the  housing  needs  of 
the  State  and  has  developed  a specific  list  of  recommended  actions.  Simul- 
taneously, the  new  initiatives  from  the  Federal  Government  have  provided 
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an  opportunity  for  new  State  action  programs  scimalating  new  low- incotr.e 
housing  construction. 

Over  the  past  several  years  the  housing  efforts  of  the  Common- 
wealth have  been  centered  in  three  principal  areas  : (1)  financial  and 
technical  assistance  (largely  under  Federal  prograras)  to  local  communities 
for  planning  and  carrying  out  local  housing  and  urban  redevelopment  effort 
(2j  prevention  of  discrim-ination  in  housing  under  the  196  7 Fair  Housing 
Act; and  (3)  State  assistance  in  the  establishment  and  enforcement  of 
local  housing  codes. 

The  principal  thrusts  of  the  expanded  State  Housing  Program  are 
centered  around  the  recorrne neat ions  of  the  Governor's  Housing  Task  Force 
and  the,  as  yet,  untested  Operation  Breakthrough  initiated  by  the  U,  S, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  These  are  briefly  outlined 
below; 

Relocation  - The  State  must  insist  that  all  local  and  regional  planning 
activities  take  into  account  and  provide  for  the  needs  of  relocatees 
through  compensation  to  individual  households  and  housing  market  infor- 
mation and  other  services  to  all  relocatees  at  the  time  they  are  required. 
It  is  further  recommended  that  a uniform.  State  relocation  policy  be 
formulated  and  applied. 

Codes  and  Standards  - A com.prehensive  Statewide  set  of  housing  and  build- 
ing codes  must  be  developed  and  adopted  in  Pennsylvania,  The  State  should 
encourage  the  use  of  the  Rent  Withholding  Act  and  administer  the  Act  as 
part  of  m-unicipal  code  enforcem.ent , The  State  should  also  adopt  a program 
of  loans  and  grants  to  property  owners  to  improve  deteriorated  residential 
properties , 

Consumer  Protection  - A comprehensive  review  and  redrafting  of  the  Land- 
lord Tenant  Act  of  1951  must  be  undertaken  with  the  goals  of  making  more 
explicit  the  responsibilities  of  both  the  landlord  and  the  tenant j and 
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of  protecting  the  tenant  from  deceptiono  The  Bureau  of  Consumer  Pro- 


tection should  develop  a program  aimed  at  providing  the  low-moderate 
income  family  with  information  on  home  financing,  home  repairs,  main- 
tenance and  household  budgeting. 

Housing  Opportunity  = There  is  a need  for  means  to  uncover  discrimina- 
tory practices  and  take  immediate  action  against  discriminating  realtors. 
State  assistance  programs  related  to  housing  should  require  certifica- 
tion of  efforts  to  provide  housing  without  discrimination. 

Taxes  - Develop  programs  of  tax  relief  for  the  poor  and  consider  a sys- 
tem of  regressive  taxes  on  capital  improvements,  with  heavy  taxation  on 
abandoned  or  substandard  dwellings. 

Job  Development  in  Housing  - The  State  must  embark  upon  a program  of  job 
creation  and  manpower  development  particularly  in  the  areas  of  rehabili- 
tation and  industrialized  housing. 

Housing  Information  =■  The  State  must  provide  up-to-date,  relevant  infor- 
mation on  population,  quality  of  housing,  the  conditions  prevalent  in  the 
housing  market,  and  other  pertinent  housing  information. 

Housing  Development  Corporation  - The  Housing  Task  Force  strongly  recom- 
mends the  establishment  of  a State  housing  development  corporation.  The 
major  goal  would  be  to  help  provide  an  increase  in  the  production  of 
housing  for  low  and  moderate  income  households  while  making  a single 
Statewide  response  to  the  housing  problem  as  it  exists, 

''Operation  Breakthrough"  - is  a HUD  sponsored  program  designed  to  increase 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  nation's  housing  stock.  The  State's  role 
will  be  to;  (1)  outline  a Breakthrough  strategy  to  fit  conditions  in  Penn- 
sylvania; (2)  systematically  inform  local  officials,  non-profit  housing 
groups,  developers,  and  builders  of  the  potential  benefits  of  Break- 
through in  order  to  enlist  their  support;  (3)  complete  the  prepara- 
tion of  recommendations  for  uniform  codes  and  ordinances  and  seek 
legislative  support  for  such  State  laws;  (4)  institute  housing  market 
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analyses  to  identify  Breakthrough  market  areas;  (5)  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  innovative  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  construction  of  new 
housing;  (6)  survey  housing  activities  of  Commonwealth  agencies  to  deter- 
mine how  their  current  housing  programs  can  benefit  by  adaptation  to 
Breakthrough;  (7)  identify  housing  sites  for  Breakthrough  sponsors;  and 
(8)  provide  technical  assistance  to  regional  and  local  agencies » 
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HWiAN  SERVICES 


The  problems  of  Pennsylvania's  cities  are  the  problems  of 
people.  The  most  urgent  and  critical  of  these  are  the  conditions  of 
poverty,  poor  health,  and  racial  discrimination  in  the  slums  and  ghetto 
areas  of  our  central  cities.  Complicated  social  forces  underlie  and 
feed  slum  conditions.  Entrenched  racial  prejudice,  technology  ar.c,  the 
dislocation  in  em.ployment,  increased  mobility  and  migration  by  those 
seeking  opportunity  --  all  these  social  forces,  and  many  more,  are  a 
part  of  the  slum  resident's  turbulent  life.  During  the  past  decade 
society  has  been  made  aware  of  the  conditions  of  hum.an  misery  which 
exist  side-by-side  with  unprecedented  affluence.  In  response,  govern- 
ment at  the  Federal,  State  and  local  levels  has  begun  to  piece  together 
hundreds  of  human  services  programs  encom.passing  education,  jobs,  health 
financial  support,  housing,  fam.ily  stability  and  many  other  basic  issues 
The  impact  of  these  efforts,  though  measurable? have  fallen  far  short  in 
changing  these  conditions. 

At  the  heart  of  all  these  problems  lies  an  elemental  fact 
poverty.  Recent  estimates  indicate  137o  of  all  families  living  in  the 
State's  twelve  metropolitan  areas  live  below  the  poverty  line.  At  the 
same  time  the  data  indicate  that  more  than  707o  of  Pennsylvania's  poor 
are  found  in  the  metropolitan  areas  with  307.  concentrated  in  the  central 
cities.  A majority  of  poor  are  white,  but  a disproportionate  number  of 
racial  and  ethnic  minorities  are  poor.  Discrimination  in  housing,  educa 
tion,  jobs,  and  provision  of  services  has  been  a m^jor  contribution  to 
the  problem  of  poverty  and  other  problems  of  our  center  cities.  The 
issue  of  change  for  our  inner  cities  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
problems  of  race  relations  and  civil  rights. 
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The  number  and  scope  of  existing  services  is  inadequate  to  deal 
with  these  massive,  complex  problems  of  our  slums.  As  presently  deployed, 
social  services  --  education,  health,  employment  and  family  services  -- 
can  scarcely  play  their  part  in  halting  the  deterioration  of  human 
conditions,  much  less  in  improving  them. 

Existing  programs  are  seldom  coordinated.  Several  different 
programs  attack  various  aspects  of  a single,  tangled  problem,  usually 
falling  to  properly  deal  with  all  aspects  of  the  problem. 

Most  important,  the  programs  designed  to  alleviate  the  intolerable 
human  conditions  of  our  central  cities  m.ust  be  undertaken  with  greater 
awareness  of,  and  maximum  participation  by,  the  people  they  are  intended 
to  serve. 

For  those  who  feel  helpless  in  the  face  of  "big  government," 
who  feel  they  have  no  way  of  reaching  governmient,  who  feel  powerless  to 
seek  redress,  Pennsylvania  has  established  the  Governor's  Branch  Office 
(GBO)  Program  which  gives  every  citizen  an  opportunity  for  contact  with 
the  highest  level  of  government.  There  are  21  GBO's  and  a mobile  unit 
that  bring  iirmediate  attention  to  the  problems  of  ghetto  and  low  income 
areas.  In  the  past  two  years,  more  than  43,000  persons  have  made  use  of 
these  Governor's  Branch  Offices, 

Income  All  of  the  Commonwealth's  efforts  to  alleviate  the  human 

Maintenance 

problems  of  our  central  cities  must  Inevitably  deal  with 
a single,  massive  problem  - poverty.  In  addition  to  job  development  and 
other  programs  aimed  at  building  long  term  self-sufficiency,  the  need 
for  basic  income  to  maintain  minimum  standards  of  health  and  decency 
remains  critical  and  immediate. 

Presently,  public  assistance  allowances  go  to  more  than  400,000 
families  per  month  in  Pennsylvania  and  meet  907,  of  a minimum  standard  set 
in  1957,  In  January,  the  allowance  will  increase  to  1007=  of  this  1957 
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standard.  Means  of  increasing  the  minimum  standards  to  a more  acceptable 
level  of  health  and  decency  are  being  considered. 

Basic  revisions  in  the  concepts  and  administration  of  public 
welfare  are  being  debated  both  within  the  Commonwealth  and  on  a national 
level.  Clearly  the  provision  of  a system  of  income  maintenance  which 
resotres,  not  destroys,  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  those  in  need  is 
of  highest  priori  ty. 

Personal  Poor  health,  both  mental  and  physical,  contribute  to  human 
Health 

Services  problems  of  our  central  cities.  Eradication  of  slums  requires 
broad  improvement  in  health  conditions. 

The  State  is  building  new  programs  and  strengthening  existing 
programs  aimed  at  reducing  physical  health  problems.  Major  emphasis  is 
being  placed  on  the  development  and  expansion  of  community  health  services 
particularly  at  the  neighborhood  level  so  that  these  services  are  accessible 
to  those  with  the  greatest  need. 

The  continuing  need  to  improve  general  hospital  facilities  and 
services  in  our  urban  areas  is  also  receiving  high  priority. 

The  Restoration  Center  Program  is  aimed  at  assuring  that  diag- 
nostic, evaluation  and  rehabilitation  services  including  short  term 
intensive  care  are  provided  to  those  in  need. 

Under  the  Medical  Assistance  Program,  persons  eligible  for 
assistance  under  any  category  are  provided  with  medical  and  dental  treat- 
ment, nursing  and  clinical  services,  nursing  home  care,  inpatient  hospital 
care  and  medical  goods  through  payments  to  medical  practitioners  and 
vendors , 

The  Department  of  Health  undertakes  a variety  of  services  aimed 
at  the  prevention  of  disease  and  illness  including  immunization  programs, 
screening  and  diagnostic  services,  and  public  health  education. 
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Of  particular  concern  is  the  high  Statewide  rate  of  infant 


mortality;  Pennsylvania's  rate  of  22 „1  deaths  per  1,000  births  is  higher 
than  any  of  the  surrounding  states,  with  the  exception  of  West  Virginia,, 

The  infant  mortality  rate  for  Negro  infants  is  nearly  twice  that  for 
whites  placing  both  the  racial  and  economic  aspects  of  this  problem  in 
sharp  reliefo  The  State  now  provides  for  prenatal  and  postnatal  care 
for  mocners  ana  infants  cnrougn  its  focal  health  clinic  activities c 
Other  programs  relevant  to  this  problem  are  special  health  screening 
projects  for  welfare  recipients  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  the 
Migrant  Health  Program.,  and  the  special  Harrisburg  project  to  study  the 
relationships  between  the  home  environment  and  child  health. 

Demands,  particularly  in  the  black  comirfunity,  for  the 
participation  by  the  consumer  in  the  delivery  of  health  services  is  a 
current  challenge  that  will  require  a long  term  commitment  and  solution. 

In  the  ghettos  and  other  central  city  neighborhoods  the  role  of  the 
consumer  in  the  definition  and  development  of  health  programs  and  services 
should  be  clearly  established.  Another  aspect  of  the  issue  of  more  effec- 
tively  reaching  the  people  of  the  center  cities  with  health  services  is 
the  need  for  training  large  num.bers  of  minorities  and  other  disadvantaged 
for  professional  and  sub-professional  work  in  all  aspects  of  health 
services , 

Mental  Health,  too,  is  receiving  increased  attention.  Frustra- 
tion, despondency,  hopelessness  and  humiliation  = and  subsequent  fear  and 
anger  - are  constant  companions  of  the  poor.  Hunger,  sickness,  illiteracy, 
and  alienation  add  their  share  of  stresses  and  tensions, 

A high  priority  has  been  placed  on  the  construction  and  financ- 
ing of  community  mental  health  centers  under  the  Mental  Health/Mental 
Rehabilitation  Program,  These  centers  are  aimed  at  providing  a cluster 
of  coordinated  mental  health  services  recognizing  the  need  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  individual  within  the  context  of  society,  not  his  removal  from 
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it.  These  centers  will  also  play  an  important  role  in  another  major  healt  i 
problem  of  our  cities  - drug  dependency. 

Institutional  treatment  of  mental  illness  is  a major  responsibility 
of  the  Commonwealth.  An  expanded  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  moving  mentally 
disabled  people  from  institutions  to  community  settings. 

Social  Life  in  the  urban  gheccos  is  a strain  on  che  inciv^uual 

Development 

of  Individuals  and  the  family.  The  helplessless  and  deprivation  of  slum 

life  reinforce  problems  of  family  and  person  disorganiza- 
tion and  maladjustment.  The  State  is  now  engaged  in  meeting  problems  of 
family  welfare  and  stability  in  the  major  areas  of  social  concern.  Some 
are  currently  incorporated  in  ongoing  programs;  others  are  undergoing 
administrative  and  structural  innovations  while  others  are  still  in  the 
formulative  stages. 

In  order  to  reduce  incidence  of  family  dysfunction  the  State 
undertakes  programs  of  family  life  education  and  home  management  services, 
direct  casework  services,  referral  and  direct  services  planning,  and 
consultation  and  education  of  professionals. 

Programs  aimed  at  ameliorating  the  human  and  family  costs  of 
life  in  the  central  cities  include  day  care,  adoption  and  foster  care, 
institutional  care  for  children,  homemaker  services  and  protective 
services . 

A major  objective  of  the  Commonwealth's  family  service  program 
is  to  put  an  end  to  the  endless  circles  of  referrals  and  trudging  from 
one  government  office  to  another  (usually  far  away  from  the  neighborhoods). 
Neighborhood  service  centers  are  now  being  developed  to  bring  together 
many  social  services  to  provide  comprehensive  aid  and  assistance  to  families 
requiring  help. 

The  difficult  questions  of  care  for  the  aged  in  all  areas  become 
even  more  tragic  in  the  city  slums.  In  addition  to  providing  general 
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income  assistance  to  the  aged,  the  State  provides  programs  of  information, 
counseling  and  referral,  Senior  Citizens  programs,  foster  and  day  care 
for  the  aged,  and  a program  of  sheltered  workshops c This  is  clearly  an 
area  requiring  improved  services  by  all  levels  of  government. 

Information  In  order  to  work  toward  the  overall  goal  of  contributing 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth, there  is  a major  need  to  synchronize  services  to  individuals, 
consolidate  parallel  programs  and  eliminate  the  fragmentation  of 
services,  A m.ajor  contribution  to  this  end  is  the  development  of  a 
State  integrated  information  system,  identifying  the  specific  needs 
of  people,  and  helping  maintain  the  effectiveness  of  public  programs. 
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JOB  DEVELOPMENT 


A decade  ago  Pennsylvania  was  faced  with  a serious  problern.  of 
high  unemployment  with  rates  rising  to  10.3  percent  at  some  poinus. 
However,  for  the  period  from  July  1968  to  June  1969  the  employment  rate 
dropped  to  3.0  percent  of  the  total  civilian  work  force.  Widespread  job- 
lessness is  no  longer  a pressing  problem  in  the  State  as  a v7hole.  In 
fact,  unemplo^/ment  now  appears  to  have  approached  irreducible  minimums  in 
many  sections,  and  economic  growth  is  beginning  to  place  a strain  on  rr^n- 
pcwer  resources.  Labor  shortages  are  already  being  reported  in  some  skill 
categories . 

In  contrast  to  the  Statewide  picture,  unemployment  continues  to 
be  a severe  problem,  in  some  of  our  central  city  neighborhoods  (e.g.,  9,6 
percent  in  certain  areas  of  Philadelphia)  and  considerable  emphasis  must 
be  placed  on  eliminating  the  pressures  which  high  rates  of  joblessness 
induce  in  ghetto  areas. 

When  total  urban  areas  are  considered  - not  just  the  ghetto 
areas  - the  unemployment  rates  are  generally  not  high.  The  highest  un- 
employment rate  in  an  urban  area  for  1968-1969  in  Pennsylvania  was  the 
■Jniontown-Connellsville  area  (6.0  percent).  Several  areas  were  beloTA^ 
two  percent  unemployment  for  the  same  period. 

More  recently,  underemployment  has  become  the  larger  problem, 
again  with  exaggerated  seriousness  in  the  low  income  urban  areas.  Many 
of  the  formerly  unemployed  now  have  employment  but  their  income  levels 
still  place  them  below  acceptable  standards. 

Individuals  classified  as  the  unemployed  and  underemployed 
disadvantaged  are  poor  by  definition.  They  are  apt  to  be  high  school 
drop-outs,  members  of  minority  groups,  or  handicapped,  and  frequently 
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lack  the  training  for  entry  level  jobs.  A contributing  factor  to  the  man- 
power problem  is  that  extended  joblessness  tends  to  reinforce  the  attitudes 
which  make  an  individual  even  less  acceptable  for  employment. 

There  is  a continuing  racial  imbalance  in  unemployment  rates. 

For  example,  in  the  Philadelphia  SMSA,  the  unemployment  rate  for  non- 
whites is  about  6.4  percent  of  the  total  non-white  work  force,  while  the 
unemployment  rate  for  whites  is  estimated  at  2,3  percent. 

The  best  available  statistics  place  the  number  of  unemployed  and 
underutilized  disadvantaged  at  300,000  for  the  State.  Approximately 
seventy  percent  of  Pennsylvania's  unemployed  and  underutilized  are  found 
in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  with  the  remainder  concentrated  in  the 
following  areas:  Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton;  Harrisburg;  Scranton- 
Wilkes-Barre ; Uniontown-Connellsville ; Reading;  Lancaster;  York;  and 
Williamsport . 

The  data  suggest  that  underemployment  in  Pennsylvania  is  likely 
to  continue  to  pose  more  severe  problems  in  the  future  than  unemployment. 

In  the  eight  major  labor  market  areas  for  which  data  were  obtained,  nearly 
262,000  individuals  fell  into  the  group  of  unemployed  and  underemployed 
disadvantaged.  Of  these,  26,700  or  about  10  percent  of  the  total  were 
actually  unemployed,  with  the  remainder  identified  as  the  underutilized 
or  underemployed. 

It  is  significant  that  more  than  three- fourths  of  the  234,900 
underutilized  poor  are  employed  full-time,  but  their  earnings  do  not 
exceed  the  poverty  level  for  their  family  situation.  Thus,  there  is 
an  urgent  need  for  sufficient  and  increased  opportunity  for  job  up- 
grading, This  would  seem  to  be  a reflection  of  a number  of  factors 
at  work,  which  tend  to  restrict  individuals  from  obtaining  meaningful 
jobs.  While  these  factors  could  range  from  discriminatory  practices 
in  hiring  to  the  wage  mix  of  industries  of  a particular  area,  an  important 
deficiency  common  to  almost  all  labor  markets  is  the  lack  of  education 
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and  training  for  higher  skilled  occupations.  And  it  is  precisely  at  this 
level  of  human  resource  development  that  the  Commonwealth  can  clearly  bring 
its  responsibilities  and  resources  to  bear  on  the  problem  of  helping  the 
underemployed  poor  as  well  as  the  hard-core  unemployed  to  participate 
more  fully  in  the  economy. 

Op lec Gives  1.  Increase  the  number  of  jops  for  che  unsKiLiea  ana  semi- 
skilled paying  above  the  minim.um  wage  and  showing  suffi- 
cient chance  for  advancement. 

2.  Provide  round-the-clock  training  programs  geared  to  the  local  labor 
market  needs  and  which  accommodate  those  who  cannot  make  use  of  the 
services  offered  from  9 to  5 during  the  day. 

3.  Provide  better  and  more  pre-vocational  training  and  supportive  services 
for  all  programs  5 as  well  as  expanded  opportunities  for  remedial  edu- 
cation outside  of  the  school  environment. 

4.  Expand,  improve  and  coordinate  manpower  programs  and  training  by  m.ore 
closely  involving  labor  and  industry  to  insure  that  clients  are  trained 
for  jobs  for  which  there  are  vacancies  and  which  will  not  become 
obsolete  in  the  next  few  years. 

5.  Eliminate  all  discrimination  in  employment. 

Programs  Although  the  State  has  limited  resources  available  to  create 

additional  new  jobs  there  are  numerous  incentives  to  businesses 
available,  as  well  as  training  programs  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  job  seekers. 
In  an  effort  to  draw  industry  into  depressed  urban  areas,  several  programts 
are  available  as  incentives  and  aids  to  businesses:  (1)  the  Pennsylvania 
Industrial  Developm.ent  Authority  provides  loans  to  nonprofit  development 
agencies  for  plant  construction  in  areas  of  high  unemployment;  (2)  the 
Neighborhood  Assistance  Act  provides  tax  credits  to  stimulate  private 
investment  in  ghetto  areas;  (3)  the  Commonwealth  Merit  Employm.ent  Program 
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provides  private  industry  with  incentive  for  hiring  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed  on  their  potential;  (4)  under  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen  Program  the  Federal  government  makes  payments  to  employers 
for  training  the  disadvantaged;  and  (5)  the  Department  of  Commerce  provides 
a program  of  advice  and  counsel  to  stimulate  entrepreneurship  in  businesses 
operating  in  disadvantaged  areas,,  These  various  programs  can  be  brought 
■cogecher  ro  form  'industrial  villages'’''  within  the  ghetto  areas.  The  use 
of  Jobm.obiles  in  areas  of  un-  and  underemplo3nTient  has  m.et  with  some  success 
and  should  be  expanded. 

As  a means  of  increasing  the  mobility  of  the  isolated,  under- 
employed or  unemployed  seeking  higher  paying  jobs,  the  State  should  explore 
the  use  of  transportation  subsidies. 

In  order  to  provide  jobs  with  above- the-minimum  wage  with 
chances  for  advancement,  programs  must  be  directed  at  improving  the 
skills  of  the  applicants.  The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  administers  manpower  and  training 
programs  to  meet  a variety  of  needs.  The  Concentrated  Employment 
Programs  provide  complete  employment  and  manpower  services  to  the 
unemployed  and  underemployed  in  target  areas.  Apprenticeship  train- 
ing programs  and  various  on-the-job  training  (OJT)  programs  are  admin- 
istered by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  (MDTA) . Also,  the  Federal  government's  JOB  Corps 
program  provides  remedial  education  and  skill  training  to  disadvantaged 
unem.ployed.  The  Commonwealth  Careers  Programs  provide  on  the  job  train- 
ing to  disadvantaged  unemployed.  Various  other  public  and  private 
programs  of  work-study,  on-the-job  training,  and  employment  services 
also  are  in  effect. 

In  order  to  make  its  programs  more  readily  accessible  to  the 
urban  poor,  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  should  consider  further 
expansion  of  its  offices  into  ghetto  areas  providing  round-the-clock 
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services.  Training  programs,  whenever  possible,  should  provide  opportunity 
for  meeting  the  specific  needs  of  individual  applicants. 

In  order  to  provide  more  pre-vocationai  training  and  supportive 
services  as  well  as  remedial  education  outside  of  the  school  environirLent , 
the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  offers  a program  to  rehabilitate 
the  high  school  drop-out  and  the  mentally  retarded.  Programs  also  provide 
for  vocational  education  and  on-the-joD  training  programs  for  hign  school 
students.  Various  adult  basic  education  programs  provide  means  of  reha- 
bilitation and  should  be  expanded,  A more  complete  program  of  job  counsel- 
ing and  placement  services  for  school  drop-cuts  is  needed. 

The  Governor's  Manpower  Task  Force  and  the  Cooperative  Area 
Manpower  Planning  System  (CAMPS)  programs  are  joint  major  efforts  aimed 
at  bringing  together  businesses,  public  and  private  community  groups, 
and  State  and  various  local  public  agencies  into  coordinated  State  and 
community  manpower  development  programs.  The  CAMPS  programs  have  pro- 
ceeded through  the  planning  stages  and  are  now  in  the  organization  and 
implementation  phases  of  their  respective  programs.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  important  focuses  of  this  effort  should  be  on  joint  curriculum, 
planning  undertaken  by  education,  industry,  labor,  and  government  to 
match  training  to  job  requirements,  especially  in  skills  of  high  demand. 

The  CAMPS  programs  may  serve  as  catalysts  in  bringing  these  groups  to- 
gether , 

In  order  to  eliminate  discrimination  in  employment,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Human  Relations  Commission  provides  assistance  and  guidance  in 
resolving  problem  situations  where  race,  religion  or  national  ancestry 
is  a major  factor.  A further  step  should  be  taken  to  place  the  burden 
of  proof  on  the  employer,  reversing  the  current  situation  in  V7hich  the 
applicant  or  em.ployee  must  furnish  proof  of  discrimination. 
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NEW  TOWNS  AND  STATE  URBANIZATION  POLICY 


The  formulation  of  a State  urbanization  policy  is  a key 
component  of  the  State's  Urban  Program..  An  "urbanization  policy"  can 
perhaps  be  simply  described  as  a formally  stated  set  of  Commonwealth 
objectives  and  strategies  for  the  future  geographic  arrangement  of 
urban  and  economic  growth  related  to  those  State  government  actions 
which  can  affect  the  location  and  quality  of  those  grox\?th  patterns. 
In  viewing  the  "urban  crisis"  facing  Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  probiem.s  of  the  cities 
and  those  of  their  surrounding  suburban  and  rural  hinterlands  are 
inextricably  intertwined. 

While  Pennsylvania  has  long  been  characterized  as  an  urban 
State,  the  present  urban  pattern  is  a reflection  of  the  national 
trend  toward  increasing  urban  concentration.  As  of  1968,  nearly  8 
out  of  10  Pennsylvanians  lived  in  twelve  metropolitan  areas,  with 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  the  two  largest  of  these,  accounting 
for  over  half  the  State's  population. 

As  the  outer  limits  of  metropolitan  areas  have  been  pushed 
farther  into  the  countryside,  the  central  cities  have  been  under- 
going fundamental  changes.  Industries,  no  longer  tied  to  central 
city  locations,  are  moving  to  suburban  and  hinterland  areas.  By 
the  year  2000,  as  m.any  as  two- thirds  of  the  jobs  in  major  metro- 
politan areas  are  expected  to  be  outside  the  core  with  center  city 
jobs  tending  to  be  increasingly  concentrated  in  high  level  white 
collar  categories.  In  contrast,  the  com.position  of  the  central  city 
population  is  changing  as  the  in-m.igration  of  the  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged to  the  major  metropolitan  areas  continues.  The  present 
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dynainics  of  urban  economic  and  social  change  tend  to  channel  the  immigrants 
to  the  core  city  even  though  their  emplo5rment  opportunities  may  rest  else- 
where „ 

The  economic  and  social  changes  occurring  in  the  central  cities 
have  been  magnified  by  the  physical  decay  of  outmoded  public  facilities s 
congestions  neglected  housing  and  worsening  environmental  pollutions  and 
iacK  of  auequate  recreation  opportunities. 

Economic  segregation  com.pounded  by  racial  segregation  has  tended 
to  isolate  low  income  families  in  the  older  high  density  areas  toward  the 
center  of  the  city.  These  concentrations  of  the  poor  have  come  into  direct 
conflict  with  massive  urban  renewal  and  other  land  improvement  programs 
which  have  been  carried  out  in  most  of  our  cities  during  the  past  two 
decades.  The  disparities  are  growing  between  the  central  cities,  which 
have  become  the  focus  of  our  social  and  economic  problem.s,  and  the  rapidly 
expanding  suburban  areas,  which  seem  to  be  consciously  seeking  to  avoid 
these  problems.  The  explosive  situations  in  most  of  the  inner  cities  across 
the  State  and  often  inadequate  municipal  responses  to  these  problems  serve 
to  dramatize  these  disparities.  Present  evidence  indicates  that  the  advan- 
tages of  suburban  and  hinterland  areas  in  attracting  new  industry  will  con- 
tinue to  widen  the  gap  between  the  economies  of  the  central  cities  and  their 
surrounding  neighbors  thus  deepening  the  problems  of  many  central  cities. 

The  most  serious  of  these  will  remain  the  mismatch  of  jobs  and  people. 

Much  of  the  expansion  of  Pennsylvania’s  metropolitan  areas  takes 
place  in  scattered,  needlessly  separated  development.  These  discontinuous 
patterns  of  sprawl  are  now  even  taking  place  in  the  urbanizing  areas  of 
western  Pennsylvania  where  topography  had  formerly  tended  to  provide 
limits  to  the  directions  of  urban  growth.  Perhaps  the  major  costs  of 
sprawl  lie  in  the  provisions  of  public  facilities  - water  and  sewer, 
transportation,  schools,  etc,  - the  preservation  of  open  space,  and  in 
providing  effective  patterns  of  commercial  and  industrial  development. 
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The  true  costs  of  such  development  is  only  now  being  felt  by  the  suburban- 
ite in  the  provision  of  such  services  and  the  access  over  widespread  areas. 

Toward  a State  Policy  making  is  not  a technical  art.  It  proceeds  more 
Urbanization 

Policy  tentatively  and  incrementally  than  the  planning  of 

specific  actions  or  works.  As  a statement  (or  statements) 
of  goals  and  guides  to  actions,  a State  Urbanization  Policy  cannot,  nor 
should,  be  envisioned  as  a single  grand  pronouncement.  Rather  such  a 
policy  is  an  evolving  process  growing  out  of  a variety  of  State,  regional 
and  local  actions  and  experiences  all  directed  toward  that  most  complex 
and  elusive  phenomenon  called  "development." 

Pennsylvania's  State  development  policies  are  beginning  to  take 
on  form  along  several  facets.  Pennsylvania's  Appalachia  Development  Plan 
provides  an  overview  and  direction  for  State  and  Federal  economic  develop- 
ment programs  in  52  of  the  Commonwealth's  67  counties.  This  effort  with 
its  emphasis  on  multi-county  regional  planning  is  serving  as  a cornerstone 
in  the  preparation  of  a Statewide  Development  Plan.  Based  on  broad 
analysis  of  social  and  environmental,  as  well  as  economic  qualities  and 
issues,  this  plan  will  provide  an  information  framework  and  an  integrating 
mechanism  for  such  specific  program  planning  efforts  as  the  Statewide 
Transportation  Plan. 

At  the  regional  level,  the  State  is  stimulating  the  establish- 
ment of  regional  development  planning  programs  in  each  of  the  multi-county 
regions  of  the  Commonwealth.  These  program.s  are  working  toward  regionwide 
development  objectives  and  policies  as  means  of  injecting  regional  guid- 
ance into  State  development  policies  and  to  providing  a larger  area  frame- 
work for  dealing  with  the  issues  and  programs  which  are  metropolitan,  or 
regional,  in  nature. 

The  movement  of  people  and  goods  has  a special  significance  in 
the  State's  development  because  of  the  pervasive  role  of  mobility  in 
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facilitating  other  objectives . Transportation  is  a necessary  ingredient 
of  nearly  every  other  aspect  of  economic  and  social  development.  In  this 
senses  we  must  broaden  our  vision  to  better  relate  transportation  systems 
to  the  regional  and  urban  systems  of  which  they  are  a part.  Thus  the 
Statewide  Transportation  Plan  recommended  by  the  Governor's  Committee  on 
Transportation  is  a big  element  in  the  state  urbanization  policy. 

New  Towns 

The  New  Towns  idea  represents  an  important  method  of  coping 
with  future  urban  growth  in  an  orderly  manner.  Many  are  of  the  opinion 
that  new  towns  offer  unique  opportunities  to  combine  private  enterprise 
and  business  objectives  with  broader  social,  economic  and  political  goals 
of  our  society.  New  towns,  however,  are  essentially  an  answer  to  questions 
of  orderly  new  growth  and  cannot  alone  constitute  a major  response  to 
the  intolerable  deterioration  in  center  city  environment  with  its  con- 
com.itant  of  human  misery  and  rebellion. 

In  June,  1969,  the  Governor's  Science  Advisory  Committee  issued 
a report  recommending  to  the  Governor  that  the  Commonwealth  undertake  a 
program  to  encourage  the  development  of  new  towns  in  Pennsylvania,  At 
the  present  time  several  actions  are  being  undertaken  in  this  direction. 
Investigations  of  feasibility  are  now  underway  on  several 
specific  potential  new  town  sites  across  the  Commonwealth,  At  the  same 
tine  a variety  of  legal  tools  including  a State  New  Town  Developm^ent 
Agency,  financing  land  assem-bly,  land  use  controls,  and  local  governmen- 
tal machinery,  are  being  studied  and  prepared  for  legislative  action. 

The  interest  which  has  been  generated  by  the  new  towns  concept, 
both  nationally  and  in  Pennsylvania,  points  up  the  need  for  a broad  multi- 
faceted approach  to  State  development.  The  interrelationships  between 
transportation, systems , better  hdalth  and  education, ciimproved  administra- 
tion and  intergovernmental  organizations,  improved  balance  of  industrial 
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composition  and  a m.ore  effective  use  of  public  and  private  resources,  al 
must  be  recognized  and  dealt  with  if  the  Commonwealth  is  to  achieve  its 
overall  development  goals. 
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GOVERNMENTAL  CAPABILITIES 


Local  The  post-war  years  have  witnessed  unprecedented  demands  upon 

Government 

the  services  of  local  government.  Inadequacies  of  tax-base, 
manpower  and  administrative  machinerv  contribute,  to  the.  current  inabilitv 
of  local  government  to  adequately  plan,  finance,  and  administer  the  programs 
needed  to  satisfy  these  demands.  At  the  same  time  urban  problems  are  rare- 
ly neatly  contained  within  city  limits  j,  but  rather  tend  to  spill  out  into 
many  separate  jurisdictions. 

Pennsylvania  is  committed  to  the  idea  that  the  "urban  crisis" 
must  be  solved  to  a major  degree  at  the  local  level  both  by  strengthening 
the  resources  and  administrative  capabilities  of  local  governments  and  by 
encouraging  meaningful  coordination  among  adjacent  units  of  government. 

The  constitutional  amendments  approved  by  the  voters  in  1968,  particularly 
Article  IX,  remove  many  of  the  legal  obstacles  restricting  local  initia- 
tive and  hampering  coordination.  Legislation  is  currently  being  drafted 
enabling  new  governmental  activities  within  the  limits  of  the  revised  con- 
stitution. The  Commonwealth  is  also  encouraging  an  increase  in  the  respon- 
sibilities of  metropolitan,  county,  and  regional  planning  agencies. 

Local-State  As  local  urban  demands  have  grown  local  governments  have  be- 
Relations 

come  increasingly  dependent  upon  the  State  for  financial  and 
administrative  support.  The  fragmentation  of  the  State  into  over  5,000 
political  jurisdictions  has  hampered  coordination  and  encouraged  the  separ- 
ation of  needs  and  resources.  A substantiA/e  effort  to  ease  the  fiscal  bur- 
den of  local  governjments  is  represented  by  the  Governor's  current  examina- 
tion of  various  proposals  for  broadening  the  tax  base  and  eliminating 
"nuisance  taxes," 
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The  State  has  assumed  a much  more  aggresive  role  in  its  assistance 


to  local  governments.  The  Department  of  Community  Affairs  was  established 
in  1966  to  serve  as  the  primary  channel  for  communication  and  action  between 
the  State  government  and  the  communities.  Hie  Department's  role  is  unique 
in  that  it  serves  a clientele  of  communities  and  as  such  orients  the  ser- 
vices, facilities,  and  resources  of  the  State  and  Federal  governments  to  their 
needs.  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  Nation's  leaders  in  supporting  and  imple- 
menting the  Federal  Model  Cities.  The  Commonwealth  has  granted  over 
$3,000,000  to  these  cities  to  supplement  Model  Cities  planning  and  action. 

The  State's  system  of  Partner  Cities  relationships,  introduced  in  1968,  of 
which  Model  Cities  are  the  Federal  counterpart,  is  designed  to  create  at  the 
local  level,  through  State  expertise  and  matching  funds,  momentum  which  will 
tap  both  public  and  private  resources  and  at  the  same  time  enhance  perman- 
ently the  community's  capability  to  act  on  its  on  initiative.  The  unique 
contribution  of  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs  in  this  has  been  the 
tailoring  of  a "package"  of  State  and  Federal  programs  and  serv^ices  to  meet 
the  particular  needs  of  each  applicant.  Another  primary  function  of  the  De- 
partment is  the  provision  of  technical  and  consulting  services  in  training, 
legal,  fiscal,  municipal,  and  general  governmental  services.  As  part  of  this 
effort,  the  DCA  conducts  urban  leadership  seminars  in  model  and  partner  cities 
in  cooperation  with  State- related  universities.  DCA  is  also  currently  launch- 
ing a Local  and  State  Government  Training  Institute  for  the  training  of  public 
employees  and  the  education  of  community  leaders  across  the  State.  Under  the 
DCA  administered  Comprehensive  Planning  Assistance  Program,  cities  receive 
help  in  paying  the  costs  of  developing  comprehensive  community  plans  which  are 
prerequisites  to  effective  community  development  action,  Tnese  are  but  some 
of  the  many  programs  and  services  initiated  by  the  Commonwealth  to  help  re- 
lieve some  of  the  financial  and  administrative  burdens  which  the  "urban  crisis" 
has  placed  upon  local  government. 
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State 

Government 


Within  State  government,  itself,  much  is  being  done  to  make 


the  Commonwealth  more  responsive  to  the  "urban  crisis."  The 
implementation  of  the  Planning- Programming-Budgeting  System  (PPBS)  in  State 
government  will  encourage  a greater  ability  to  translate  goals  and  plans  into 
budgets  and  actual  programs.  Qf  far  reaching  importance  to  the  total  State  effort 
in  dealing  with  the  urban  crisis  will  be  the  Statewide  Information  System 
now  being  developed  under  the  leadership  of  the  Bureau  of  Management  Infor- 
mation Systems  and  the  State  Planning  Board.  The  establishment  of  the 
cabinet-level  Urban  Affairs  Council,  provides  a,  unique  means  of  coordin- 
ating the  efforts  of  State  agencies  and  furnish  a forum  in  which  to  pro- 
ductively examine  urban  problems  from  a variety  of  perspectives. 

State-Federal  While  of  lesser  severity,  the  situation  of  the  Commonwealth 
Relations 

in  relation  to  the  Federal  government  does  parallel  the  prob- 
lems characteristic  of  State-local  relations.  Two-thirds  of  every  tax 
dollar  collected  within  the  Commonwealth  goes  to  the  Federal  government. 

State  programming  is  highly  correlated  with  Federal  program  decisions,  yet, 
up  to  now,  there  has  been  much  confusion  in  the  administration  of  Federal 
programs  within  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Federal  government  is  currently  implementing  several  reforms 
which  should  improve  the  State’s  ability  to  utilize  and  coordinate  Federal 
programs.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  A- 95,  issued  in  July  1969,  pro- 
vides for  the  implementation  of  existing  legislation  including  the  Section 
204  of  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  and  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968.  Uiis  action  authorizes  the  forma- 
tion of  State  and  regional  "clearinghouses"  to  review,  comment,  and  disperse 
information  on  all  requests  for  Federal  grants  within  each  State.  The.  imple- 
mentation of  A~95  will  hopefully  lead  to  more  simplified  and  uniform  grant 
application  and  review  procedure.  The  Governor  has  designated  the  State  Plan- 
ing Board  as  the  official  State,  clearinghouse  as  indicated  by  A-95. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


The  trasnportation  network  forms  a dominant  element  of  the  urban 
environment.  Congestion  is  perhaps  the  most  obvious  urban  transportation 
problem,  causing  delay  and  inconvenience  to  people,  hampering  vital  services 
discouraging  the  location  of  businesses  and  jobs  within  the  urban  core,  and 
encouraging  the  exodus  of  existing  commerce. 

As  the  point  of  interface  for  the  exchange  of  freight  and  pas- 
sengers of  various  modes  of  transport  the  urban  centers  must  continue  to 
serve  as  the  hubs  of  the  State's  transportation  system.  The  Governor's 
Committee  for  Transportation  has  estimated  that  during  the  period  1966-1975 
the  amount  of  motor,  rail,  and  water-borne  freight  will  double,  the  num- 
ber of  air  passengers  will  triple,  the  number  of  rail  passengers  will  in- 
crease fourfold,  and  the  amount  of  air  freight  will  increase  sevenfold. 
While,  excepting  only  air  terminals,  existing  and  planned  facilities  should 
be  capable  of  handling  this  increased  volume,  the  motor  vehicle  traffic  so 
generated  will  greatly  worsen  the  problem  of  urban  congestion. 

Automobiles  are  now,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be,  the  most 
common  mode  of  intracity  transport.  The  rapid  expansion  of  the  urban  high- 
way systems  to  meet  growing  urban  transport  needs  during  the  past  several 
years  has  led  to  another  level  of  problems . WThich  include  inadequate  parking 
in  both  center  city  and  fringe  areas,  and  increased  air  pollution, 

A problem  of  particular  concern  in  the  State's  urban  program  is 
concerned  with  the  satisfactory  relocation  of  persons  displaced  by  highway 
construction.  They  should  be  guaranteed  a quality  of  life  which,  in  their 
own  terms,  is  at  least  equal  to  that  which  they  formerly  enjoyed.  This 
means  m.ore  than  merely  replacing  the  condemned  housing  with  property  of 
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similar  luality;  it  means  giving  due  consideration  to  those  facets  of 
the  urban  life  style  --  social,  cultural,  and  economic  --  which  have 
been  disrupted  by  the  highway  construction. 

Urban  transportation  networks  must  beccme  increasingly  sensitive 
to  the  inequities  of  access  to  economic  opportunities,  as  well  as  to  com- 
mercial, health,  recreational,  and  other  public  facilities.  All  persons 
should  be  served  by  a safe,  economic,  and  competitive  multi-modal  trans- 
portation system.  Particular  consideration  is  required  for  the  many  peo- 
ple--the  old,  the  young,  the  disabled,  and  the  poor--whose  movement  in 
today's  automobile-oriented  society  is  seriously  limited. 

One  obvious  answer  to  these  problems  lies  in  the  development  of 
a more  comprehensive  and  flexible  approach  to  urban  transportation  using 
a harmonious  combination  of  several  modes  of  transport.  Mass  transit 
facilities  must  be  given  a more  prominent  role  in  total  urban  systems. 

Ob  jectives  (1)  Provide  a system  of  passenger  movement  between  residen- 
tial neighborhoods  and  centers  of  employment,  shopping,  and 
recreation  which  considers  equality  of  access.  Recognizing  the  automobile 
as  the  basic  mode  of  personal  transportation,  an  adequate,  efficient,  and 
safe  system  of  streets,  highways,  and  parking  facilities  must  be  provided. 
Yet,  urban  transportation  must  also  include  quality  public  transit  service, 
not  only  to  accommodate  those  persons  not  utilizing  the  automobile,  but 
also  as  a basic  tool  for  guiding  the  development  of  the  urban  regions. 

(2)  Provide  for  the  effective  movement  of  goods  to  support 
commercial  and  industrial  activities  in  urban  areas.  The  achievement  of 
this  goal  requires  an  adequate  system  .of  transportation  facilities  such  as 
highways,  rail  lines , . and.  waterways . Equally  essential  are  modern  terminal 
and  transfer  facilities--rail  and  truck  terminals,  port  facilities,  and 
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and  airports.  Also  required  are  imaginative  programs  for  the  elimination 
of  interference  between  commercial  and  personal  movements  through  the  pro- 
per scheduling  and  the  physical  separation  of  facilities  accomm.odating 
these  two  types  of  traffic, 

(3)  Develop  a transportation  system  which  is  more  harmonious 
with  both  the  urban  landscape  and  with  the  life  of  urban  residents.  Esti- 
mates of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  transportation  facilities  must  no 
longer  be  expressed  solely  in  purely  economic  terms.  Such  facilities  must 
become  integrated  with,  and  thus  should  conform  to,  wherever  possible, 
those  aspects  of  the  environment  considered  most  desirable  by  the  resident 
of  the  area, 

(4)  Devote  more  attention  to  those  persons  displaced  by  the 
construction  of  new  transportation  facilities  recognizing  the  social  and 
personal,  as  well  as  the  physical,  needs  of  urban  residents. 

(5)  Develop  an  adequate  institutional  framework  to  implement 
the  combined  urban  transportation  goals  of  the  Commonwealth,  A framework- 
legal,  financial,  governmental  and  intergovernmental--is  needed  to  permit 
all  public  and  private  efforts  to  work  together  in  solving  joint  urban 
transportation  problems. 

Programs  The  first  three  six-year  Highway  Improvement  Programs  cover- 

ing the  period  July  1,  1965  to  June  30,  1975,  use  monies 
derived  from  highway  user  revenues.  Federal  aid  and  bond  issues;  1968-1969 
expenditures  are  projected  at  $480,000,000,  Approximately  35%  of  total 
expenditures  will  go  to  the  Pittsburgh  District  and  to  the  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  District  which  includes  Philadelphia, 

A significant  portion  of  the  second  and  third  six-year  improve- 
ment program  funds  are  devoted  to  the  Commonwealth's  Safety  Improvement 
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Program  for  the  elimination  of  hazardous  locations  or  potentially  haz- 


ardous locations,  which  contribute  to  high  accident  frequency.  As  with  the 
overall  highway  improvement  program,  approximately  35%  of  expenditures  will 
go  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  urban  areas. 

The  Commonwealth  contributes  to  the  support  of  local  road  and 
bridge  networks  by  returning  to  counties  and  municipalities  a portion  of 
the  liquid  fuel  tax  to  help  maintain  their  roads  and  bridges  as  efficient 
feeders  to  the  State  road  network. 

Federal,  State  and  local  funds  are  combined  in  the  support  of 
highway  user  service  programs  which  include  beautification,  junkyard  con- 
trol devices,  highway  maintenance,  and  snow-ice  removal. 

The  Commonwealth's  various  port  facilities  development  programs 
assist  port  development  efforts,  encourage  their  utilization,  maintain 
existing  facilities  and  regulate  water-borne  traffic. 

The  Pennsylvania  Aeronautics  Commission  administers  State  and 
Federal  aid,  projected  to  $9,790,316  for  1965-1969,  to  provide  assistance 
to  political  subdivisions  in  the  construction  and  improvement  of  airports 

and  other  aeronautical  facilities  in  accordance  with  the  Commission's  1967- 
1972  Airport  Plan  for  the  Communities. 

The  basic  objectives  of  the  Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  is  the  develop- 
ment of  efficient  and  coordinated  urban  mass  transportation  systems,  facil- 
ities and  services,  considered  essential  to  promote  the  health,  safety, 
convenience,  and  welfare  of  urban  residents.  Total  projected  cost  of  the 
program  for  1965-1969  is  approximately  $11,750,000.  The  current  program 
includes:  $9,700,000  for  purchase  of  service  arrangements  with  bus  and  rail 
companies  for  improved  service  to  the  public;  $450,000  for  research  demon- 
stration projects  related  to  new  facilities,  equipment,  techniques,  adver- 
tising, and  promotion;  $500,000  for  specific  project  planning,  engineering. 
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and  design;  and  $1,100,000  for  rent  paid  to  Pennsylvania  Transportation 


Assistance  Authority  for  continuation  of  the  Hass  Transportation 
Capital  Improvements  Program.  The  Transportation  Authority  plans  to 
issue  general  obligation  bonds  in  the  amount  of  $30,000,000  per  year  for 
the  next  ten  years  for  improvement  of  mass  transit,  primarily  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  Philadelphia.  Under  the  Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Program, 
an  estimated  $100,000  in  assistance  will  be  made  available  for  a signifi- 
cant demonstration  project  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  to  establish  new  bus 
routes  that  will  carry  ghetto  residents  to  jobs. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Transportation  (Penn  DOT),  pro- 
posed by  the  Governor's  Committee  for  Transportation  in  December  1967, 
would  consolidate  all  the  transportation  functions  now  performed  in  the 
Departments  of  Highways,  Commerce,  Revenue,  Community  Affairs,  Forests 
and  Waters,  and  Military  Affairs.  The  Committee's  design  for  Penn  DOT 
offers  a significant  new  approach  to  contend  with  current  transportation 
deficiencies  and  to  realize  the  full  potential  and  benefits  of  a unified 
transportation  system. 
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URBAN  EDUCATION 


Education  should  provide  an  avenue  of  escape  from  the  oppressive 
cycle  of  poverty  and  hopelessness  of  our  urban  ghettos.  Instead  it  is 
often  the  end  of  the  road.  As  the  rural  poor  migrate  to  the  cities  in 
search  of  opportunity,  the  vell-to-do  move  to  the  suburbs  syphoning  off 
both  the  city's  tax  base  and  its  leadership  resources.  Thus,  with  a shrink- 
ing tax  base  city  schools  face  a larger  number  of  students  who  require  a 
special  attention  to  overcome  major  educational  and  cultural  deficiencies. 
Compounding  these  problems  is  the  intensifying  dilemma  of  racial  segregation 
particularly  in  the  large  cities.  Recent  data  indicate  the  school  systems 
in  Chester,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh  have  become  increasingly  segregated. 

Large  num,bers  of  central  city  youths  see  school  as  som.ething  to 
avoid  or  endure.  Increasing  numbers  of  dropouts  continue  to  be  a serious 
problem,  in  ail  of  our  urban  schools.  A steady  rise  in  Statewide  dropout 
rates  is  especially  pronounced  in  several  of  our  urban  areas,  particularly 
in  Philadelphia, 

Overcrowded,  inadequate  urban  schools  often  reinforce  the  hope- 
lessness and  boredom,  of  both  young  and  old.  Widespread  joblessness  among 
innercity  poor  can  often  be  traced  back  to  limdted  or  nonexistent  education 
and  training. 

The  children  from  disadvantaged  groups  are  not  being  adequately 
prepared  for  entrance  into  school.  Although  programs  exist  for  public 
nurserys  and  kindergartens  in  disadvantaged  areas,  funds  for  these  programs 
have  been  generally  inadequate  in  areas  where  they  are  most  needed. 

There  has  not  been  enough  recognition  of  the  role  of  the  school 
in  the  urban  neighborhood  community.  Toda]/'s  slum,  school  is  often  onl3y  a 
building  where  children  are  kept  for  so  many  hours  a day.  With  the  grox7~ 
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ing  coxnmunity  awareness  and  involvement  of  innercity  residents,  the  school 
must  become  a neighborhood  center,  a source  of  pride  and  a symbol  of 
community  achievement, 

Ob jectives  (1)  Promote  and  assist  urban  communities  in  comprehensive 

educational  planning  for  all  people, 

(2)  Expand  compensatory  education  programs  for  pre-school  youth  and  early 
elementary  school  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  child  and  the  educa- 
tionally deprived  child. 

(3)  Increase  the  "holding  power"  of  school  systems  --  reducing  the 
dropout  rate  and  stimulating  youth  to  further  their  education. 

(4)  Increase  the  percentage  of  high  school  students  enrolled  in  and 
successfully  completing  post-high  school  studies, 

(5)  Recruit  new  teachers,  improve  the  competency  of  the  teachers 
currently  serving  urban  schools  and  increase  the  sensitivity 
of  all  teachers  to  the  problems  and  aspirations  of  minority 
groups, 

(6)  Expand  basic  education  programs  for  adults  who  are  functionally 
illiterate . 

(7)  Increase  efforts  to  overcome  de  facto  segregation. 

Programs  Comprehensive  educational  planning  can  and  must  provide 
the  necessary  information  to  the  state  or  community 
educational  agency  to  design  programs,  assign  and  select  personnel, 
schedule  facilities,  and  organize  and  administer  programs  of  curriculum  to 
meet  the  needs  of  its  students.  Educational  planning  must  be  encouraged 
at  local  and  state  levels  for  both  basic  and  higher  education.  Of  partic- 
ular current  importance  is  the  need  for  the  State’s  Master  Plan  for  Higher 
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Education  to  more  fully  utilize  the  State's  private  as  well  as  public 
higher  education  resources. 

Through  quality  assessment  programs,  the  Department  of  Education 
seeks  to  assess  priority  needs  and  insure  the  provision  of  educational 
opportunities.  As  the  information  base  improves,  the  Department  will  be 
increasingly  able  to  give  additional  emphasis  to  the  types  of  instruction 
and  services  the  child  is  receiving,  to  develop  a more  flexible  curricuiuia 
at  all  levels,  to  attract  specialists  to  problem  area  schools,  to  provide 
additional  monies  to  improve  the  educational  facilities  and  to  increase 
the  resources  in  areas  which  do  not  have  a favorable  revenue  base. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  will  continue  to  be  the 
elimination  of  de  facto  segregation.  The  m.ix  of  race,  culture  and 
idealogy  which  is  'necessary  to  quality  education  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  obtain  in  the  face  of  the  racial  and  econom.ic  segregation 
which  separates  the  suburbs  from  the  inner  city. 

A basic  concern  for  this  problem,  should  be  reflected  in  a continued 
review  at  the  State  level  of  the  school  populations  to  determine  the  progress 
being  made  toward  desegregatio'n,  A range  of  positive  programs  are  being 
tried  a-nd  considered  includi'ng  rezoning  and  bussing,  pairing  of  suburban 
and  city  schools,  specialized  schools  drawling  students  from,  both  areas, 
educational  parks,  urban- suburban  exchanges,  dece'ntralizatio'n  and  high 
quality  '’m.agnet"  schools  (schools  which  have  a particular  focus  that  would 
draw  students  from  all  areas  with  that  special  interest) , 

Pre-School  Programs 

"Fiead  Start,”  Social  Security  Amendment  74-271  u'nder  Title  V, 
and  other  Federally- financed  programs  have  aided  the  establislrment  of  pre- 
school  programs.  The  State  is  subsidizing  ki'ndergarten  education  withiri 
its  present  reim.bursement  formula.  Existing  programs  in  themselves, 
however,  have  not  been  capable  of  providing  all  the  m.oney  necessary  to 
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enable  communities  with  a weak  revenue  base  to  establish  the  types  of 
programs  needed.  Means  must  be  found  to  finance  programs  providing 
medical  and  psychological  care,  individualized  instruction,  remedial 
instruction,  food  and  library  services,  etc,,  for  all  children. 

Increase  Holding  Power 

School  dropouts  continue  to  be  a serious  problem  across  the 
State.  There  was  an  increase  from  2.4  percent  to  2.6  percent  from 
1962-1963  to  1965-1966,  for  grades  seven  through  twelve.  Philadelphia, 
in  particular,  has  had  a very  high  percentage  of  students  not  completing 
high  school. 

In  order  to  increase  the  "holding  power"  of  school  systems, 
vocational  education  programs  must  be  expanded  making  use  of  increased 
state  aid  for  work-study  grants  and  for  construction  of  facilities  for 
vocational  education  instruction.  The  school  must  move  out  into  the 
community  and  establish  working  relationships  with  community  organizations 
and  industry  in  specific  programs  for  the  training  and  placement  of  pupils. 
The  needs  and  interests  of  the  pupils  must  become  the  major  part  of 
curriculum  development,  not  only  in  preparing  them  for  the  future  but 
also  in  satisfying  their  immediate  concerns  and  requirements. 

Guidance  and  counseling  programs  can  discover  potential  dropouts 
before  they  occur  and  utilize  various  programs  to  keep  the  pupil  in  school 
by  involving  the  student  in  school  activities,  work-study  programs  or 
providing  remedial  training  to  increase  his  performance  in  school  work* 

Education  should  aim  higher  than  mere  technical  training.  It 
should  encompass  training  in  communication  skills,  economic,  social,  and 
political  activity,  securely  anchored  by  the  values  of  constitutional  law. 
Each  child  must  find  in  the  education  process  values  that  develop  self- 
esteem and  enable  him  to  progress  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in  a 
free  society. 
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Post"Higb-  School  Studies 


At  present  about  397o  of  the  high  school  graduates  in  Pennsylvani 
attend  colleges,  universities,  coiranunity  colleges,  or  technical  institutes 
as  compared  to  547,  for  the  Nation  as  a whole. 

More  must  be  done  at  both  the  State  and  district  levels  to 
increase  the  amounts  of  aid  offered  as  grants  or  loans  to  all  students 
with  the  potential  for  acquiring  such  an  education.  Information  on 
such  resources  must  be  made  more  accessible  to  students,  particularly 
among  low  income  groups. 

Teacher  Improvem.ent 

To  improve  the  competence  of  teachers  in  the  urban  schools, 
the  Commonwealth  should  provide  leadership,  encouragement,  and  assistance 
to  urban  school  districts  in  devising  in-service  programs.  These  programs 
would  orient  the  instructional  and  administrative  staff  to  the  life  and 
learning  problems  of  the  urban  student. 

In  recognition  of  the  special  problems  of  urban  education  both 
pre-service  and  in-service  training  should  be  provided  for  those  teachers 
serving  in  ghetto  and  other  inner  city  schools.  This  training  should 
reflect  the  most  recent  research  in  the  areas  of  urban  education,  teaching 
methodology  and  educational  technology.  Particular  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  developing  teacher  sensitivity  to  the  problem-s,  needs  and 
aspirations  of  minority  groups. 

Student  teaching  centers  should  be  developed  in  urban  areas  to 
foster  interest  on  the  part  of  new  teachers  in  working  with  the  urban  chil 
Housing  and  educational  facilities  would  be  available  in  urban  areas  to 
which  colleges  and  universities  could  assign  student  teachers.  Under  the 
direction  of  a coordinating  staff,  classroom  and  supporting  seminar 
experiences  would  assist  student  teachers  in  working  in  urban  centers. 
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Ever}/-  effort  should  be  made  to  recruit  graduates  of  these  centers  for 
urban  teaching. 

Teacher's  aides  j drawn  from  the  local  coxiimunityj  can  greatly 
stimulate  educational  improvement , By  taking  over  most  routine  adminis- 
trative and  classroom  tasks  they  would  give  teachers  the  time  to  be  more 
effective.  As  training  and  job  development  programs  for  aides  are  refined, 
broader  use  of  their  latent  talents  and  abilities  will  be  developed  with 
benefits  not  only  to  the  school  and  the  students,  but  also  to  the  aides 
themselves  in  terms  of  expanded  opportunities. 

Adult  Basie  Education 

Pennsylvania  has  approximately  198,470  adults  who  are  functionally 
illiterate.  Programs  to  provide  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  for 
these  adults  must  be  broadened.  Evening  classes,  individual  tutoring, 
educational  television  classes  and  similar  programs  should  be  initiated 
and/or  expanded  in  urban  areas.  Every  imaginative  way  must  be  explored 
to  bring  basic  education  opportunities  to  those  adults  whose  educational 
deficiencies  contribute  to  their  social  and  economic  deprivation, 

A concentrated  effort  should  be  made  to  identify  and  recruit 
potential  adult  students.  Involvement  of  the  community  via  the  mass 
media,  the  various  corrsmunity  action  groups  and  comraittees,  and  other 
organizations  is  needed  for  a coordinated  effort  to  gain  support  for 
the  various  programs  initiated. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  COUNCIL  FOR  URBAN  AFFAIRS 


Membership 

Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer,  Chairman 
Hugh  E.  Flaherty,  Vice  Chairman 
William  C.  Sennett,  Attorney  General 

David  0„  Maxwell,  Secretary  of  Administration  and  Budget  Secretary 
Leland  H.  Bull,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Robert  Mumma , Secretary  of  Commerce 

Joseph  W.  Barr,  Jr. , Secretary  of  Community  Affairs 
Dr.  David  W.  Kurtzman,  Secretary  of  Education 
Robert  G.  Bartlett,  Secretary  of  Highways 
Clifford  L.  Jones,  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Georges,  Secretary  of  Public  Welfare  and  Acting  Secretary 

of  Health 

Irving  Hand,  Executive  Director,  State  Planning  Board 


Elements  of  the  Commonwealth  Urban  Program 

The  coordination  and  concentration  of  State  agency  programs  on  the  most 
pressing  urban  problems  can  be  achieved  by: 

1 . Strategy  and  priority  by  function 

Preparation  of  an  urban  strategy  for  each  of  the  major  functional 
areas  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council: 

- Crime  and  Criminal  Justice  (Attorney  General) 

- Environment  (Secretary  of  Health) 

- Housing  (Secretary  of  Community  Affairs) 

- Job  Development  (Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry) 

- New  Town  Planning  (Executive  Director,  State  Planning  Board) 

- Tax  Reform  and  Revenue  Sharing  (Secretary  of  Administration) 

- Transportation  (Secretary  of  Highways) 

- Urban  Education  (Secretary  of  Education) 

2 . Strategy  and  priority  by  areas  of  urban  concentration 
Development  of  functional  services  priorities  for  each  of  the 
major  urban  areas  of  the  Commonwealth  utilizing  the  resources 
available  through  the  Model  Cities  - Partner  Cities  program 
of  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs. 

- Philadelphia  Area 

- Pittsburgh  Area 

- Scranton-Wilkes-Barre  Area 

- Reading,  Allentown,  Bethlehem,  Easton  Area 

- Lancaster,  York,  Harrisburg,  Lebanon  Area 

- Erie  Area 

” Jcbnf.'fnTi'-o  ^ Ji 

AUoor:',  Area 

Within  these  areas,  priorities  should  reflect  Commonwealth  commit- 
ment to  the  Federal-State  Model  Cities  and  the  State  Partner  Cities. 


3 . Urban  Policy 


Formulation  of  Comprehensive  Urban  Policy  Development: 

- reflecting  community  priorities 

- providing  more  effective  delivery  of  State  services 

- designed  to  strengthen  local  government  and  its  resources 


Preparation  of  the  Commonwealth  Urban  Program 

1.  Statement  by  the  Governor  on  the  State's  Comprehensive  Urban  Policy 
at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs, 
October  9,  1969,  updating  of  State's  Urban  Program  report  available 
at  that  time. 

2.  Report  on  basic  framework,  objectives  and  priorities  of  State's  Urban 
Program,  Comprehensive  Urban  Policy  1970,  to  be  completed  by  January 
1970. 

3.  Comprehensive  statement  including  detailed  urban  policy  strategies' 
and  urban  area  plans.  Comprehensive  Urban  Policy  for  the  '70's,  to 
be  completed  by  November  1970. 


prepared  by  the  State  Planning  Board 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  member 
agencies  of  the  Urban  Affairs  Council 
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